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Reports oF Societies. 


Space compels us to print the reports of societies 
in a smaller type than is used for the contributions 
classed as “articles” or “cases.” Possibly this 
makes them look more nninviting, and when added 
to their usual somewhat lengthy character accounts 
for their not being read by so many of our sub- 
scribers. And yet no section of our paper contains 
so much that is original and practically useful as 
the reports of papers and discussions supplied by 
the secretaries of the various societies. One great 
Misadvantage too often attends these reports—the 
manner in which they are compiled. Speakers at 
the Society’s meetings must often be vexed at the 
way their ideas are presented, and although it may 
sometimes happen that their methods of expression 
may not have been too clear it is more often the case 
that an inexpert reporter has confused their words. 
We do not altogether blame the reporters because 
no more difficult work comes to them than tran- 
scribing the technical speeches of professional 
men. 

This week our pages are almost entirely filled by 
the reports of two societies. [oth will well repay 
the reader who spares the time to peruse them 
Mr. Clark writes on “‘ Grass Disease in Cattle” and 
a very full discussion follows. Professor Williams 
gives his views upon the Uharter and the proposed 
extension of the curriculum, whilst Mr. Rutherford 
supports him in his usual vigorous and forcible 
style. At the Central V.M.S. the discussion on 
“Intestinal Obstruction” is continued by a number 
of good speakers, some of whom allude to “twists ” 
of the small intestine and suggest quite a revolution 
in our notions of its pathology. ‘This subject 
Mleserves very careful consideration and much closer 
observatiun than has been given to it. 





Tae Four Yrars Course. 


It is only about a year ago since Captain Raymond 
first initiated discussion on this question. During 
the interval he has kept “ pegging away ” at it, and 
with the assistance of the Council and the support 
of alarge majority of the profession he has been 
able to present a well considered scheme for adop- 
tion. Some months ago the Council accepted the 
principle of the proposed extension of study, but it 
is only at a meeting of Council on Thursday last 
that the whole project has been finally approved 
aud accepted. Before the Council decided the mat- 
ter it secured consideration of the whole detailed 


Examiners. and Members of Council. This confer- 
ence on Wednesday thrashed out the proposals sub- 
mitted to them, and after amending some of the de- 
tails, approved the scheme, which will be brought 
into practice in about three years time. We hope 
shortly to submit to our readers a report of the work 
of the conference. 


Tae MarricunatTion EXAMINATION, 


After aseries of attempts, extending vver two 
years, to place our matriculation examination on a 
proper footing we have at last adopted a plan which 
promises to work well. The Council has decided 
not to adopt any special examination of its own 
devising, but to require from each student, before 
admission to the first professional examination, a 
certificate from some recogaised scholastic body. 
These certificates are those approved by the General 
Medical Council, and we shall therefore soon be able 
to say that our members must possess the same 
minimum scholastic attainments as the medical pro- 
fession to be able to enter our ranks. 

The effect of this will not be visible oa our prac- 
titioners for some years, but time alone is required 
to show that the veterinary surgeon of the future 
will be drawn from a different social level to that 
from which the practitioner has hitherto been 
obtained. The higher education of our members 
will undoubtedly redound to the credit of the pro- 
fession, and a better social position will be granted 
us. Probably it will not increase either our in- 
telligence, our honesty, or vur Lusiness capacity, 
but these are characteristics which no examination 
can test and no college training can give. An 
increased standard of education will not detract 
from the natural attainments of our members, and it 
will assist them to better hold their place in the 
struggle for existence which accompanies civilization 





Tue NatTIonAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 


The success of the Glasgow Meeting seems now 
assured. From all parts of the country we hear of 
practitioners who have decided to attend, not only 
to take part in the professional debates but to join in 
the pleasure trip arranged by the provisional com- 
mittee. Quite a number of gentlemen have decided 
to accept the advice of the executive body and take 
their wives—probably prolonging their stay in Scot- 
land by spending in that beautiful country their 
annual holiday. No better autumn arrangement 
seems possible than this combination of holjday tour 





scheme by a conference of Principals of Schools, 





and serious professional business. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


SUCCESSFUL REDUCTION OF A 
STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA. 
By Wm. Turritt, M.R.C.V.S. 





The subject was a ten years old black cart geld- 
ing which I knew to have a small congenital hernia. 
I was called to him on Thursday morning the 23rd 
of June, and Jearned the history of the case—that 
they had found the horse griped in the yard when 
the horseman came at about five o'clock a.m., 
and that judging from appearances he had been 
griped most of the night, although apparently all right 
when seen the last thing the evening before. Taking 
into consideration the state of his pulse, eye, and 
the grave expression of countenance, together with 
his state of exhaustion, I came to the conclusion 
that I could do little for him. However while thus 
cogitating he laid down and exposed to view the 
inguinal region by particularly raising the entire 
limb upwards and backwards, perceiving an enlarge- 
ment there at the site of the inguinal canal, I there- 
upon examined it and found it to be very tense, and 
no pressure would reduce it. so [ determined to try 
what traction would do from within. On introduc- 
ing my hand into the rectum I could easily feel the 
strangulated portion of intestine, so grasping it 
fairly and pressing with my other hand on the 
external swelling | endeavoured to reduce it, but 
failed I explained to the owner that there was 
still another chance, viz. reduction by operation. 
He gave his consent; so placing the ropes on whilst 
the horse was down I fastened him as for operation 
on rigs, I made my incision very carefully into the 
the enlargement, which I might here state was about 
the size of a large cocoanut and exposed to view the 
strangulated part, it appeared nearly black from the 
circulation being stopped. After making a fair 
opening I oiled my hand and endeavoured to get my 
fingers into the inguinal ring to enlarge it. In so 
doing I found it very difficult as the hernia seemed 
to entirely fill the vaginal sheath but persevering I 
at last got one finger in and then another and whilst 
trying to get another in, the horse struggled the 
tension being so great the ring gave way and I 
found my hand with the hernia precipitated into the 
cavity of the abdomen. After withdrawing my hand 
I carefully dressed the wound and placed a pledget 
of carbolized tow in the wound, suturing the 
external opening. I allowed him to arise which he 
did carefully and to my surprise shook himself and 
went to feeding. Before I left him I gave him a 
dose of oil and anodyne medicine to assure uiet 
and left some in case he should be uneasy. nyton 
round and saw him again that night and to m 
great delight he was alive and had taken a little 
mash aud some chilled water, 1] repeated the oil 
next day with a stimulant and thought him to b 

; - : e 
going on well. The following day, Saturday, I 
removed the tow from from the wound and jean 
it. The bowels had responded to the laxative and 
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were nicely loose, and which we kept so by 
green food and mashes. The wound healed beauti- 
fully, coming to a nice discharge with a fair amount 
of swelling of the prepuce, and little or no stiffness. 
The horse continued to do well, in fact 1 have given 
up seeing him for some time, but 1 hear from the 
owner he has returned to work as well as ever. 
This being an unique case, orat any rate so far as 
regards my personal experience, I thought it might 
interest other practitioners and perhaps some of my 
old fellow students, and recall many happy reminis- 
cences of the time we spent together; I hope too 
that it may induce them to follow my example in 
recording cases of interest through the medium of 
“The Veterinary Record.” 








Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 





Special meeting of Council, held June 30th, 1892 
Mr. W. J. Mulvey, President in the chair. Present :— 
Professor Edgar, Vet.-Col. Lambert, C.B., Vet.-Capt. 
Raymond; Messrs. Fraser, Hunting, Hartley, G. Thatcher 
(Solicitor), A. W. Hill (Secretary). 

The SgcretTary read the notice convening the meeting: 

The Secretary said he had received letters from the 
following gentlemen regretting their inability to attend 
the meeting: Messrs. Donald, Mason, Wheatley, Burnett, 
Beddard, Oliphant, Taylor, and General Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram. 

The following letter from the Privy Council was read : 


“To the Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

“ Sir,—The Lords of the Committee of Council, to 
whom the question as to the grant of a Supplemental 
Charter to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has been referred by Her Majesty, have had under their 
consideration the answers of the College to the allega- 
tions of the opponents to the grant of such Charter in 
its present form; and I am instructed to inform you 
that, in their Lordship’s opinion, no member ought to 
be eligible to serve on the Council unless he has at- 
tained the age of twenty-six years and, shall have bond 
fide practised his profession of veterinary surgeon for 
not less than five years, or been a professor in a veteri- 
nary school. I am to request that you will inform me 
whether the College would be prepared to accept 4 
Supplemental Charter on this basis, 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. L. Peet.” 


The ‘Prestpent said that the object of calling the 
Council together was for the purpose of considering what 
reply should be sent to the Privy Council. 

Vet.-Col. Lampert moved that a reply be sent to the 
Privy Council accepting the terms contained in the com- 
munication which had been read. 

: Mr. FrasEr seconded the motion, which was agreed 
0. 

Vet.-Col. Lampert said he thought the Privy Council 
ought to be informed that no one had yet been elected 
on the Council who had not attained the age of twenty- 
six years. 

Mr. Tuatcuer said that that had already been done- 

‘The Prestoenr said that Mr. Thatcher had prepared 





a reply to be sent to the Privy Council. 
On the motion of Prof. Engar, seconded by Vet.- Capt: 
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RayMonp, it: was resolved that the reply as prepared be 
taken as read and forwarded to the Privy Council. 
Vet.-Capt. RayMonp moved—“ That in the event of 
the advisers to the Privy Council objecting to the clause 
in the Charter delegating the authority of the Council 
to the Registration Committee, Mr. Thatcher be em- 
powered to remove the clause.” 
Mr. Hartiey seconded the motion, which was carried. 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 








THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

This society held its usual monthly meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, the 7th inst.,at the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn. Mr. W 
Roots, the president, presided. The Fellows present 
were Messrs. A. L. Butters, H. W. Caton, J. A. W. Dol- 
lar, Vet.-Capt. F. Duck, T. C. Garry, A. E. Gostling, N. 8. 
Harrison, J. 8S. Hurndall, W. Hunting, R. C. Irving, C. 
Lowe, H.C. Legge, F. C. Mahon, P. McOnie, Vet.-Capt. 
J. Matthews, Prof. Macqueen, A. Prudames, Prof. Prit- 
chard, W. Roots, Vet.-Capt. Raymond, H. G. Rogers, C. 
Sheather, F. Samson, Prof. Shave, F. W. Stanley, 8S. 
Villar, F. W. Willett, W. Willis. Visitors: Messrs. A. 
H. Archer, M. A. Hutchence, H. C Wilkie, J. A. Lips- 
combe. 

On the motion of Mr. A. PrRupamgs, seconded by Mr. 
A. L. Burrers, the minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed as correct. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Sgcretary read the correspondence which inclu- 
ded a letter from Professor F. Smith of Aldershot, who, 
at the preceding meeting, delivered an oral address on 
“Tntestinal Obstructions in the Horse.” Professor 
Smith wrote: “ Circumstances I cannot control will, in 
all probability, prevent me from attending the meeting 
to-morrow evening, which I greatly regret.—Yours truly, 
F. Smrru.”’ 

Also a letter from the successful competitor in the 
anatomical competition, Mr. Roberts Mulcahy, Cahir, 
Ireland, who thanked the society for its award. 

Further, the Secretary read a communication from the 
secretary of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion stating that the following resolution was adopted at 
the last meeting of that society :—“ That this association 





is of opinion that the educational status of veterinary | 
_ surgeons should be considered, but the society is against 


four years’ course of study, and thinks if one year’s 


; pupilage could be introduced it would be a great advan- 
a e > 


Mr. W. J. Mulvey wrote to Mr. Rogers :—“ Dear Sir.— 


You are probably aware that the opposition to the Char- 


‘ter by Sir H. Simpson and a few others, still continues. 
It occurs to me that, at the present juncture, much good 
might be done if, petitions in favour of the Charter in 
its present form, were sent to the Privy Council. I en- 
close a form of petition to which I shall be glad if you 


; _ will get as many signatures as possible and return at your 


-earliest convenience.” 


ELECTION oF FELLow. 
Mr. G. C. Lowe, 52 Oxley Street, Dockhead, S.E., was, 
by ballot, unanimously elected a Fellow of the Society. 





“INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION IN THE HORSE.” 


Discussion. 
The PrestpEnT said it was very unfortunate that Prof. 
Smith could not be present to reply to the discussion 
-which might take place on his address concerning “ Intes- 


|of twisted intestine were adduced 
_ animals were never off their legs. 
own experience he knew of scores of cases where 
| the horses never laid down until they died; and he was 


| strangulation of the intestine. 
| stances death occurred speedily, Prof. Smith said, but he 
| (Mr. Caton) had known a case last five days. 
|garded physostigmin and pilocarpin as invaluable if 


tinal Obstruction in the Horse”; but as he would be 
made acquainted with what was said through the medium 
of the shorthand writer present, Mr. Roots considered 
that the discussion should be continued. 

Mr. H. W. Carton, in resuming the discussion, said 
that there seemed to be a great difference of opinion as 
to how twists arose and, in fact, whether they occurred 


at all. Professor Smith told them that twists were 
caused by peristaltic motion. Whether that was so or 
not he (Mr. Caton) could not say, but he had seen no 
more plausible theory advanced to account for the phe- 
nomenon. He had had the previous week an interesting 
case of impaction where the animal had not excreted for 
four days, and he was doubtful whether the horse had a 
twist or not. He gave the horse—a big cart horse—a 
| seven dram dose of aloes. This uot acting within four 
hours he gave theanimal physostigmin 3grs and pilocarpin 
'2grs. This gave the beast rather ashaking up but yield- 


‘ed very little beneficial results. The horse drank a large 





- | quantity of water. He restricted it to half a gallon every 


‘two hours. In forty-eight hours from the commence- 

ment of the case he had another seven dram dose of 
'physic. That not acting within twelve hours he adminit- 
| tereda third dose of physostigmin and pilocarpin. From 

then the horse showed a tendency towards recovery. 

Meanwhile every three hours it ad enemas. It suffered 
violent pain, laying down at full stretch groaning, and 
getting up and walking round the place occasionally. But 

it was never violent. It was fed with slop food, oats and 

linseed—linseed tea with bran. He should have liked to 
ask Professor Smith if he knew of the best precaution for 
_crib-biting,as a blood mare he (Mr. Caton) had to deal 
with would persist in this habit, do what he could with a 
| view of preventing her. Professor Smith said that worms 
| were a cause of bowel trouble. The horse which he (Mr. 
| Caton) treated the preceding week had sufficient physic 
|to nauseate the worms and fifty came from it ; and he 
had had a case in which 400 came from a horse. What 
he wished to know was how many worms would cause 
|impaction. As to symptoms, Professor Smith said 
that the horses were not always violent. ‘There were 
scores of cases of strangulated intestine which were never 
off their legs. A paper read by Professor Pritchard four 
|or five years ago showed the fallacy of the theory of 
rolling tas a cause of twisted intestine. Fifty instances 
in which the 
In his (Mr. Caton’s) 


convinced that rolling had nothing to do with the 
In the majority of in- 


He re- 


properly applied, and he did not believe in hypodermic 
injection into the system if the dose could be administered 
directly into the venous system. He had never heard 
whether-physostigmin and pilocarpin affected the heart. 
He differed from Professor Smith as to the reliability of 
the pulse. His experience in this was contrary to that 
of Prof. Smith. As to rectal exploration he (Mr. Caton) 
never derived much benefit from that. Prof. Smith did 
not believe in the beneficial effects of opium. Ammonia 
balls he (Mr. Caton) found had a sedative effect. Prof. 
Smith thought that in all bowel cases the quickest way 
to work was to resort to aloes. That might be so in the 
Army, not in private practice; this remedy was not 
as suitable where it was desirable to get the horses 
to work again as soon as possible. With sedativés and 
anti-spasmodics the pain was frequently quickly relieved 
and the animal could resume work the next day. In 
big firms with many horses it would not do to lose 








the animals’ services for three days by  physicking them. 
According to Prof. Smith, the best anodyne was Indian 
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hemp or chloral hydrate, and he (Mr. Caton) wished to 
know what dose of these he would prescribe. Prof. 
Smith had not much faith in oil but he (Mr. Caton) had 
administered good doses of oil with, he believed, bene- 
ficial effects, As to the long rectum tube, he should like 
to know its length and composition and whether there 
was any special tube made for the purpose. He supposed 
that the tube was made of India-rubber or gutta-percha. 
Would an ordinary Reed’s tube with a knob end answer 
the desired purpose? Professor Smith described an 
elaborate arrangement he had devised or brought into 
use for extending the cesephagus of a horse and allowing 
the animal to vomit. In many instances horses were 
muddled about or killed in a vain attempt to relieve 
them by pouring something down their throats which 
they oni not retain, and much of which had lodged in 
the trachea and produced inflammation. He knew of a 
case in which a horse got a large quantity of liquor down 
its trachea, an acute attack of pneumonia supervened, 
and the animal died within twenty-four hours. With 
regard to surgical treatment in cases of twist he did not 
think that surgical operations proved of much avail. 

Mr. F. G. Samson said he should like to know in what 
class of horse the bowels were impacted most. His 
belief was that this was most frequent in heavy draught 
horses and that it arose because those horses were fed 
right up to the moment of their going to work and 
directly they returned from work, that he thought, was a 
prolific cause of colic. Horses should be fed some hours 


lation of feeces in the large intestine followed. Secondly, 
defective teeth, causing imperfect mastication of — 
forage was very often, he thought, accountable for the 
condition which they spoke of as impaction of the colon. 
This was brought before him rather forcibly in a recent 
case under his treatment. After the horse had recovered 
two days he was watching it feed, and, making a close 
examination, he found the animal had very defective 
molars the beast chewing on one side and its food was 
constantly quidded. These conditions seemed to be con- 
nected with the impaction. With regard to impaction of 
the colon, he thought it was pretty easily recognised. He 
thought that they seldom had acute pain. He did not 
speak of cases where the colon overlapped or twisted, but 
of cases of impaction, cases which generally lasted some 
time, and did not often terminate fatally. As to twist of 
the small bowel, he thought that that was shown by the 
intense pain the animal suffered and the rapid termina- 
tion of the cases. Professor Smith mentioned length of 


a case of impaction of the colon which came under his 
notice last Christmas where no passage of feeces occurred 
for ten days; and, notwithstanding this, the horse was 
alive and at work. He (Mr. Rogers) was rather sceptical 
as to the condition called “twist.” In abdominal cases 
if they watched the knackers method of opening the 
animal, they would find that as soon as he put the knife 
through the abdominal walls, he said “ Twist, sir.”’ And, 
perhaps, some of them did not gotarther. If they did 
the result might not be very satisfactory when they 





before they went out. Hunters were so fed and it was 
a well-known fact that they were scarcely ever seized 
with gripes or colic. 
stable some time elapsed before they were permitted to 
feed toany extent. Prof. Smith stated that sub-acute 
cases of obstruction proved f:.t: | within three or four days 
but he (Mr. Samson) had huown such cases continue six 
or seven days and some had recovered while others died. 
He had had very little success with physostigmin. He 
had tried it, but only one out of twenty-three cases had 
recovered. As to the administration of aloes in cases of 
colic he thought that that was very good treatment 
combined with opium but, as Mr. Caton pointed out 
this treatment would not do in general practice where it 
was needful to get the horse to work again as quickly as 
vossible. He frequently used chloral hydrate as anodyne 
here was no fear of causing constipation with that : it 
had a very marked and quick effect. He had only used 
Indian hemp twice and did not find it had much effect. He 


When these horses returned to the | 


had the bowels taken out. The knacker threw them on 
the pavement and if they asked him where “he”’ con- 
sidered the twist was he would say “ there” and he (Mr. 
Rogers) was fain to confess that he in many instances 
could not trace the post-mortem appearance presented 
before him as twist. Concerning treatment, Mr. Rogers 
thought it was very unfortunate that they seemed to have 
only one purgative for a horse. Aloes was very effectual 
no doubt but it was a nauseating drug. But it seemed 
to him that where the bowel was distended and in a semi- 
paralysed condition, it was somewhat dangerous to dose 
the horse with a large amount of aloes which produced 
violent contraction of the muscular coats of the bowels. 
In such a case it seemed best to combine it with hyocya- 
mus or extract of belladonna which did not limit its purga- 
tive action while it somewhat neutralised its tendency to 
produce these violent and rapid contractions of the 
bowel. With respect to oil he had, in his experience, 


} 





administered it in two to three ounces. In cases of gripes 
and colic he strongly advocated the use of hot rugs after first 
two hours, He believed that many cases were saved by the 
constant and persevering application of hot water—as hot 
as the animal could bear. If the water were not sufficient] 

hot and the blanket was not kept close up to the hems 
abdomen and the abdomen well-co\ ered, the remedy was 
apt tofail. When he was in Norway a veterinary surgeon 

who had a large practice, recommended the use in colic of 
nothing but physostigmin and pilocarpin injections per rec- 
tum. Professor Smith spoke well of the use of the long tube 
but although he (Mr. Samson) was partial to the use af in- 
jections given slowly and carefully, he did not like pumpin 

a lot of water into the horse’s inside. Personally he had 
not tried the long tube, but others, he believed, had used 
it with good effect. With respect to water-drinkin he 
knew of many horses which were allowed to drink their 


fill immediately they returned from work, and no injurious | 


efiects followed. 
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| generally found it a pretty safe agent to use ; and he had 
administered it in considerable quantities. What he 
_ devoted particular attention to was the frequent giving 
of enemas. He gave them often; and, if there was no 
_ passage at all, by clearing away the back portion, they 
| seemed to induce action of the bowel further up. Con- 
_ cerning opium he fully confirmed Professor Smith when 
| he pointed out that if they gave that drug in large doses 
_ they produced a state of delirium and the animal became 
| wholly uncontrolable. Then such treatment was certain- 
ly dangerous. It was difficult to distinguish between the 
effects of the pain from the spasm and the effects of 4 
_ large dose of opium or morphia. If they examined these 
cases carefully they generally found the pupils of the ey® 
| contracted. 
| Mr. A. Prupamzs said he had known cases in which 
_ worms had caused complete obstruction of the bowels. In 


other cases he believed that they were the secondary! 
not the primary cause. Again many cases of both co 
and impaction were due simply to indigestion, and if the 
teeth were out of order that would be a direct cause ° 
indigestion. Then there was improper food, as well as 
food given in improper quantities at improper times. 
was wrong to give a horse a large quantity of food imm? 
diately it returned home tired from work and was not 1 
a fit condition properly to digest it. In many instances 





time and, in this connection, he (Mr. Rogers) referred to 
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he held that ordinary sedative treatment would prove of 
very great service, even without the use of aloes. [f | 
aloes were used, and he frequently employed them, he 
followed them with sedatives or an hypodermic injection 
of morphia. He believed that small flints raked up in 
harvest found their way into horse’s food and caused 
death from bowel disease sooner or later. The long rec- 
tum tube he deemed very usefal. He was in the habit 
of using Reed’s ordinary stomach pump which he had 
found very effective. He, too, was sceptical as to rolling 
being so accountable for so-called cases of twist. He 
mentioned that, both in the cases of horses and dogs, he 
had found it very useful, in giving a stimulant to the | 
muscular coat of the bowels, to administer a stimulant in 
the form of strychnine. 

Professor MacquEEN said he regretted that he was not 
present to hear Professor Smith’s address but, taking it 
as it was reported in The Veterinary Record, the first ob- | 
jection he (Professor Macqueen) had to take, was with | 
reference to the causes. In his enumeration of causes of 
abdominal pain or intestinal obstruction, Professor | 
Smith failed to mention some very important causes. | 





did not die soon. Ina case where the obstruction was 
due to the presence of a concretion he had known a horse 


' live twenty-one days, pass portions of concretion, recover 


from the attack, and eventually die in twelve or fifteen 
months’ time from similar symptoms. Such cases had 
occurred and he did not think they were at all excep- 
tional. Now as to obstruction of the smaller bowel. 
When obstruction of the small bowel was due to twist 
the symptoms were usually acute and death, he thought, 
was usually rapid unless relief was given. As to the 
manner in which the twist was brought about: if one 
looked at the intestine of a horse—the large or small 
intestine of a horse which had been knocked down for 
some other reason, if he watched the intestine lying on 
the floor, he would see that the bowel did not move in one 
direction only but moved forward and backward as it were, 
and also twisted slightly upon its own axis. If they could 
imagine a case where the intestine of a horse was partly 
occupied by ingesta in one part and in another part, 
was empty, the occupied part of the bowel would 
sink and the lighter part would rise, and in that way, no 
doubt, twists were often produced. The wonder was 


There was one, for example, which he (Professor Mac- | why the accident did not oftener occur rather than that it 
queen) had often met with—intussusception of the small | should happen at all. As it appeared to him it was simply 
bowel. That Professor Smith did not name at all. He | an exaggerated action of the bowel and it resulted from 
(Professor Macqueen) had found telescoping of the small | irregular peristalsis—not only from the backward or the 





intestine varying in length from a few inches to sixteen | 
feet, one portion of the small intestine passing into an- 

other, sometimes making a double, sometimes a treble | 
fold. That was aform of obstruction which, in many 
cases, was not a perfect obstruction but allowed a certain | 
space for food or for the contents to passon. Then there | 
was another form of obstruction which demanded a little | 
more attention than it usually received, and that was the | 
form of obstruction due to aneurism or dilatation of the 
branches of the mesenteric artery. He thought that in 
many cases where they made post mortem examinations 
and failed to find any sufficient reason to account for 
death in any part of the intestine, they would, if they 
searched more carefully along the divisions of the mesen- 
teric artery discover a clot or thrombus in some branch. 
That was a very old subject. It was first of all noticed 
by Rigot in 1829, it was studied somewhat later in 
the year 1831 by Hering, and by Bouley in 1856; but 
not until 1870, he believed, did it receive the full 
share of attention it deserved. Bollinger was the first, in 
1870, to give a full description and also to classify the 
number of cases which occurred. About twelve years 
ago his friend Mr. A. Robinson, Jnr., of Greenock—who 
was unfortunately no longer capable of pursuing his pro- 
fession—had a number of such cases in young stock, in 
Clydesdales — usually when at grass. In France it 
was known as pasture colic ; and in this country (England) 
it was more common in animals that were at pasture. 
He need not enter into a description of how embolus, 
thrombus, or clot was produced; but no doubt it gave 
rise to muscular stasis of the bowel. The contents re- 
mained stagnant and caused a form of intestinal obstruc- 
tion which was not easily diagnosed. The symptoms were 
subacute until a certain time was reached, and until that 
time arrived there was no doubt that the bowel became 
much swollen from serous infiltration of its layers, and 
doubtless, too the symptoms became aggravated a few 
hours before death. Acute obstruction Professor 
Smith ascribed to twists, and subacute to impaction 
with fseces or foreign bodies. ‘hen he said “ Acute 
intestinal obstruction may be determined by the 
character of the pain but not always. The pain is 
generally acute, persistent, and the disease runs a rapid 
course,” and so on. Well in his (Professor Macqueen’s) 
experience intestinal obstruction, impaction of the colon 
or accumulation of the contents in any portion of the large 
bowel was not a rapid di ; the symptoms were 
Aleveloped slowly, the pain was sub-acute and the horse 








forward motion but from the twisting motion—from the 
rotation of the bowel. As to the pulse being a 
splendid symptom, he placed no reliance upon any- 
thing of the kind. The pulse, in some cases, was 
very useful as a guide when dealing with what they 
might call inflammation of the bowel; but he did 
not think that one could risk diagnosing a case of 
abdominal pain in the dark by taking the pulse alone. 


| With regard to rectal exploration he differed from some 


of the views expressed that evening in thinking that 
rectal exploration was one of the best methods to which 
a practitioner could have recourse. There was no better 
practice going. He was afraid it was not resorted to so 
much now as in former times. He knew of instances 
where, if rectal exploration had not been pursued, it was 
questionable whether the animal would have lived. In 
cases of concretion, where it was not all soft and yielding 
and where a rupture or breakage was liable to ensue 
from muscular contraction, it sometimes happened that, 
following the injection by the introduction of the hand, 
the hand would be able to reacha portion of the calculus 
and remove it, thus affording the animal relief. Then again 
in cases of obscure hind lameness rectal exploration should 
practised. Under diagnosis Professor Smith made a very 
strange statement. He said “A horse passes on an 
average 12 motions in 24 hours, weighing on an average 
diet 25lbs.; a man passes one motion daily, often not 
that. This explains why equine bowel obstruction runs 
ruch a rapid course; every day a horse goes without 
passing dung is equivalent to a man going 12 days.” If 
this statement were applied to the 21 days’ case he 
(Prof. Macqueen) had mentioned and a simple calculation 
made, a rather startling result would be found. 
Then he went on to say “Enteritis is a rare 
disease, displacements and twists only too common, more 
careful post-mortem examinations required, all who do 
so will be convinced of the truth of the statement.”’ 
Enteritis he (Professor Macqueen) maintained was not 
such a rare disease. With all due deference to Professor 
Smith, he (Professor Macqueen) had made careful post- 
mortem examinations which had not infrequently reveal- 
ed enteritis. What was enteritis if it were not.simply 
exudation into the tissues of the bowel? Didn’t they 
find that condition in cases of fatal abdominal pains; didn’t 
they find the bowel thickened. They might say it wasa 
case of apoplexy or of hemorrhage into the bowel, but it 
was simply an exudation. He maintained that 
heemorrhagic exudation caused death. He ,did not say 
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that that was the immediate cause of death. In many 
cases the immediate cause of death was cedema of the 
lung. Then as to treatment he objected distinctly to the 
sweeping statement regarding opium made by Professor 
Smith. He (Professor Macqueen) held that opium was 
a first class remedy in bowel diseases ; and even when 
used in conjunction with aloes, he maintained that it 
was still a useful agent. He was taught—and he had yet 
to learn that’this teaching was wrong—that a medicinal 
agent such as opium had a certain specific action, no 
matter whether it was administered with aloes or not. 
And, when they administered two medicines so distinctly 
opposite in their actions as aloes and opium, he believed 
(and so did Professor Smith) that “opium acts as a 
powerful cerebral stimulant.” Granted that aloes did not 
thus act. It acted upon another part altogether. But 
was it not a common practice in the case of the human 
subject to administer aloes and opium, and for what pur- 
ose? Simply to diminish the griping action of aloes. 
He did not think it was possible to explain satisfactorily 
the action of any drug. At the same time they knew 
that aloes purged when given in suitable doses in 
suitable cases and that, combined with aloes, a certain 
uantity of opium would mitigate the griping action of 
that drug. That was all he claimed. Some people said that 
opium was not so good as hyocyamus or belladona. He ad- 
mitted that. Professor Smith beleived’strongly in chloral 
hydrate and Indian hemp. Chloral hydrate he had used 
in protracted cases of abdominal pain and found it pro- 
duced in the horse a semi-stupid state which required 
that the animal should rest a day or two before it could 
be put back to work. Prof. Smith said that in all cases 
it was a safe and sound rule to give every case of violent 
colic, aloes immediately. Now he (Prof. Macqueen) 
differed from Prof. Smith on that point. If one diagnosed 
a twist and contemplated surgical interference later on, 
would Prof. Smith administer aloes to that patient ! Was 
it a case of concretion in the large bowel diagnosed by 
the hand in the rectum; would Prof. Smith administer 
aloes in that case? Was it a case where diagnosis 
was not plain, where one was unable to say whether it 
was a case of twist, of intussusception, or of impaction ; 
would it be good practice to administer a strong purga- 
tive! He said no. He believed in controlling pain 
by an anti-spasmodic. It .might be wrong in theory 
if applied te some cases, but at the same time he 
maintained that it was a most useful practice and, he 
believed in the administration of anti-spasmodies in cases 
of abdominal pain. In cases where they suspected im- 
paction of the large bowel, in what might be called consti- 
pation, he believed that much benefit was to be derived from 
the administration of small doses of oil combined with 
anti-spasmodic treatment. That would keep the animal 
from being vicious and doing violence to itself. Oil as a 
rule did well. If they gave the horse a dose of aloes, the 
chances were they would bring about—possibly heemor- 
rhage of the bowel, commonly called enteritis. Then as 
to the rectal tube, he remarked that when they sat at home 
and thought over their cases as he used to do—he didn’t 
do it now (laughter) —how they thought they might have 
treated a case differently if the circumstances were 
different, and then it was astonishing what a number of 
little instruments appeared in their mind’s eye The 
rectal tube was born of some such evening’s dream It 
was a splendid instrument no doubt but in his experience 
of colic—and he had treated a good many cases of colic— 
he said that where he found abdominal pain acute or be- 
coming aggravated, the rectal tube would have been diffi- 
cult to manage. He had had four cases of abdominal pain 
going on simultaneously, where it was somewhat cnsille to 
approach the horses. He wondered how Prof, Smith would 
manipulate his rectal tube in those cases. In cases which 
were not acute and which were easily managed, no doubt 

the rectal tube was « good thing but in general oe 
: practice 


it was not a practical instrument. He did not, however, 
object to the rectal tube, and thought that Prof. Smith 
deserved the thanks of the profession for suggesting the 
rectal tube, but at the same time it was merely an exten- 
sion of the old-fashioned instrument. Then as to 
kneading the bowels, that was a very delicate and 
dangerous operation. He believed with Mr. Caton that 
it was dangerous to use too much energy when the hand 
was in the rectum. Professor Smith said “ Washing 
out the stomach found to be excellent treatment in 
human practice.” Query. Washing out the human 
stomach was not always found to be excellent practice. 
| Many surgeons found that there were very peculiar symp- 
| toms developed when the human stomach was washed out, 
although they had not been able to explain why those 
"peculiar symptoms occurred as a consequence of washing 
| out the stomach. Doubtless many successful washings had 
| occurred in the human subject but other cases were not 
| so successful. Now Prof. Smith proposed by some patent 
| probang to dilate the cardiac opening of the stomach of 
| the horse and bring about vomiting with the object of 
relieving obstruction. Well if a man considered that he 
could relieve intestinal obstruction by dilating the gullet 
he hoped that he might succeed. He (Prof. Macqueen) 
would be inclined to try his instrument on the very first 
occasion. At the same time he was conscious that to use 
such an instrument would present a great many difficulties 
to the ordinary practitioner. To pass an ordinary probang 
into a horse required the animal to be cast and in cases 
where the horse was in pain, as in most abdominal cases, 
it would be a very risky thing indeed to introduce such 
an instrument. As to abdominal section he commenced 
the efforts which Prof. Smith was making in this direction. 

The operation of Laparotomy in the horse was success- 

fully performed by Félizet in 1877, for the removal of acon- 

cretion from the large intestine. He believed there was 

some hope for the operation in some cases of concretion,but 

he feared that abdominal section for the relief of intesti- 

nal obstruction from twist, intussusception and many 

other causes would never be a successful operation in the 

horse. (Applause.) 

Colonel F. Duck spoke of cases of poison arising from 
poisonous food which had come under his notice in Africa 
'and he described « successful surgical operation perform- 
ed by a native upon a mule. Interference with the peri- 
toneum he had always been taught to believe would 
— fatal, but which in this case certainly was success- 

ul. 

Professor PritcHarp said that in his earlier career in 
connection with the veterinary profession it fell to his 
lot to see very many cases of bowel affection, and he 
could tell them that they would make a post-mortem 
examination occasionally when there had been a sudden 
intermission in the bowel in the passage of feeces and, 
unless they had been made aware of what it was that 
was taking place, they would sometimes make their post- 
mortem examination without discovering what was really 
the cause. In many parts of the body the mucous mem- 
brane had the power of selection. That was not a secret 
which he had to convey to them. What he meant to say 
was that the mucous membrane which lined or covered cer- 
tain orifices, had the power of allowing certain material 
or matter to pass, and had the power of rejecting every- 
thing else. The mucous membrane which lined the 
pylorus of the stomach had a somewhat similar 
power, but probably not to the same extent, and they 
would find that the mucous membrane which lined the 
end of the small intestine where it entered the ccecum- 
caput coli had the power of selection, and in some 
instances a portion of straw would produce the effect. In 
some instances this mucous membrane refused to allow 
to pass indigestible material, a spasmodic contraction of 
the muscular portion of the end of the intestine would 
take place, close the orifice, and hold the bit of straw, 
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and the result would be, he would not say a case of im. | Tue Puace or MEETING. 

tion, but a cessation of the movement of material | Phe Chairman: I have to give an explanation on behalf 
in the bowels as if a calculus were placed there. | 4¢ the secretary and myself. You would observe from the 
This he had seen at least a score of times, and were it not | inutes that it was agreed that the summer meeting 
for a little bit of congestion at this particular part of the | should be held in Aberdeen. The secretary wrote to Mr. 
bowel and cutting open the bowel anc finding this little | Thomson, Aberdeen, with a view to arranging that the 
bit of indigestible material, the post-mortem examination | meeting to be held there should be largely attended. 
would be made without the person making it discovering | [) reply Mr. Thomson informed us that we could not get 
what had really given rise to the cessation of movement | 4 good meeting in Aberdeen ; and after consideration the 
of material along the bowel. He believed with Prof. secretary and inyself, after consulting one or two mem. 
Macqueen that they got more frequently a twisted COn- | begs of the association, agreed that the meeting should 
dition of the mesentery than a twisted condition of the |}, called for Dundee. I think the large meeting justifies 
gut, with regard to inflammation of the bowel he might | what we have done, and I hope we will have a good dis- 
say this: there was no doubt thatit did occur, and | cussion on the matters which will come up for considera- 





vecurred far too frequently for the owners of horses and 
veterinary surgeons who had to treat the horses, but he 


thoroughly believed this: that when once inflammation | 


of the bowel was set up the chances of recovery of that 
animal were very scanty indeed. Medical men said re- 


covery in the human subject was very rare as well in | 


these cases. 

The Prestpent spoke of a case of impaction by sand 
which came under his notice. The animal had half a 
bushel of sand. It was said that a twist of the small 
intestine was accompanied by a quick termination but he 
had known a twist of the small intestine take three days 
to kill a horse. What, in his opinion, occasionally gave 
rise to these cases of twist was the kind of food a horse 


ate. He recollected a stud of horses where experiments | 


in feeding were tried and two pounds of barley per day 
were given. While this continued there was no end of 
colic and twist of the large and small intestines. | When 
the barley supply ceased so did these ailments. 


On the motion of Captain Raymonp, seconded by Mr. | 


Caton, a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to 
Prof. Smith for his very able address, and the proceedings 
then terminated, an address on “Firing” by Prof. 
Pritchard being deferred until a future meeting. 

The Society adjourned until October next. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING IN DUNDEE. 


The summer meeting of this Society was held in Dun- 
dee on July 4th, Mr. James Clark, F.R.C.V.S., Coupar 
Angus, president of the Society, occupied the chair, and 
there was a large attendance of the members, including 
Messrs. Hutton, Kelso ; Rutherford, Principal Williams, 
Peter Moir, Edinburgh; Messrs. Cowie, of Balhousie ; 
Hutcheson, Dundee; Young, Editor North British 
Agriculturist ; Constable, Inchture ; Spreull, Dundee ; 


Johuston, Perth; Kay, St. Martin’s ; Bissett, Brechin ; | 


Young, St. Andrew’s ; Inglis and J. Anderson, Forfar ; 


Cargill Patrick, Dundee ; Kay, Locee: r ; 
dee ; and several other Fg a 


The minutes of ] i 
; ast meeting were read and con- 
firmed. ’ : 


NOMINATIONS AND ELEctTIons. 


The following gentlemen nominated at the last meeting | 


were elected to membership—Mr. Bell, Muirdrum, Car- 


noustie, nominated by Mr. Hutton ; Mr. Bisset, Brechin, | 


nominated by the president ; Mr. John Connochie junr 

Ayton, nominated by Mr. Cunningham ; and Mr. A. W. 

Lawson, nominated by Mr. Moir, the secretary eee 

- Mr. 4 —— fur membership Mr. Peter 
oung, M.R.C.V.S., St. Andrew's , 

M.R.C-VS., Dundee. ree hone, 
The Chairman seconded. 


‘tion, (Applause.) 

| The President then read the following paper : 
| GRASS DISEASE IN CATTLE. 
| By James Cuark, F.R.C.V.S. 


| GENTLEMEN, 

I have selected this particular disease in cattle as be- 
ing very suitable and appropriate for our meeting here, 
as [ believe, to the best of my knowledge, it shows itself 
more particularly in Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fife- 
shire, than any other part of Scotland. I have carefully 
consulted every available text book on the subject with- 
out finding the slightest record of the disease in question, 
with the exception of a short account of an inflamma- 
tory disease of the stomach in cattle, given in the 
| occasional papers on veterinary subjects by Professor 

Dick. 
I find great diversity »f opinion and confusion exists 
'as to the history, causes, treatment, etc., and 1 desire 
specially to point out that I believe this disease differs 
in several important points from what is ordinarily 
known and described as grass staggers in cattle and 
horses. 

The disease is best known in this district as grass 
disease or caking (signifying impaction of manyplies), 
and is seen only at a fixed period of the year, viz.—from 
| the end of April until the middle of June, that is a period 
| of six or seven weeks. The period named being early 

or late according to the season. It is a well-known and 
| ascertained fact that a great deal depends on the character 








| of the grass as to the number of animals attacked ; this 


in turn being influenced by a wet or dry season, I 


| generally find that in seasons where we have a well mark- 
|ed and good sole of clover and natural grasses coming up 
| we do not find such large numbers attacked, and it is on 
‘this point and the time of year we get a divergence be- 


tween this disease and so-called stomach staggers, the 


cause of the latter being ascribed to the quantity and 
narcotic quality of the ryegrass. 


The disease first came prominently under my notice 
about twenty years ago, and I can well remember my 


H. A. Chorlton, Manchester: . : : . ? | astonishment on seeing the various stages of the disease, 
; ster; Durkie, Mill of Mains ; 'and which I found to be totally different from anything 


I had ever seen in cattle practice with two exception, 


‘although having seen practice in various parts of England 
_and Scotland ; [ consequently expect some members pre- 
| sent may never have seen or heard of the disease. I was 


so much interested that 1 framed a series of questions, 
so that I might interview any professional or lay members 
likely to afford me any clue as to its nature. 

I therefore propose to go over a few of the principal 


| questions seriatim, at the same time shortly stating the 
| result attained. 


1. Has age to do with it? I find animals ofall ages 


_and breeds are liable, when put on fields favourable, to 
| the development of the disease. 


2. On what class of land do you mostly find the 


| discase 1 In my experience, light, gravelly soils show 
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most cases, but believe it is not confined entirely to such, 
Poor land is very liable, and even good land poorly 
treated will show it. I have in my recollection at this 
moment one farm where the disease in its season was 
never absent, being then in poor condition, but which 
for a good number of years has been well farmed, and I 
am not aware that any case has occurred for a good num- 
ber of years. 

3. Have you fields more subjects than others on your 
farm ? On inquiry I found this was the case, the explana- 
tion being evideutly that we rarely find any farm without 
showing different kinds of soils. 

4. Doyou think town’s manure has anything to do 
with it? A considerable number are of opinion that this 
is a common cause, I have, however, never been able to 
satisfy myself on this point, as I have known many serious 
attacks and fatal cases where town’s manure was never 
used, The very probable solution is that occasionally 
cases of lead poisoning have occurred. 

5. What class of seeds do you sow with, and what 
proportion of perennial and Italian ryegrass do you use 
per acre? The general answer here was, on an average 
one bushel of perennial ryegrass and a few pounds of 
Italian, with the usual quantity of permanent grasses and 
clovers. My impression is that, on certain soils, too 
large a proportion of ryegrass is used, and too small a 
quantity of permanent grasses and clovers. This has 
been confirmed by diminishing the quantity of ryegrass 
and increasing permanent grasses, the latter course giving 
the satisfactory result of non-appearance of disease on 
land known to be favourable to such attacks. 

6. How long are the cattle out before cases are seen ? 


This varies considerably according to season. It may be | 
taken as a general rule that cattle put out early in April | 


show the disease towards the end of that month and the 
beginning of May. 

7. When does the disease disappear? It is a well- 
known saying that once the white clover appears the 
attacks are practically at an end. White clover in our 
district usually appears from the LOth to the 15th of 
June. 

8. Does it occur, to your knowledge, on second and 
third year’s grass! It is well-known to be most danger- 
ous on first year’s grass, less so on second year’s, and 
rarely, if ever, on third. I have, however, known cattle 
escape first year’s grass and attacked on pasturing second 

ear. 

9. What preventative measures do you adopt, if any ? 
I fiud a strong concensus of opinion that the attacks are 
greatly modified by artificial feeding, such as giving bran 
mashes and treacle to cows, and linseed or decorticated 
cotton cake to store and feeding cattle. 

_ The foregoing are the principal points relative to the 
disease; I made a number of others, but think those 
stated are sufficient for my purpose to-day. 

The premonitory symptoms are not well marked. but 
to those acquainted with the disease, the animal is ‘seen 
to be lo tering about, feeding occasionally, and if it lies 
down, a characteristic flapping or restless movement of 
the ears may be observed ; if you attempt to bring the 
animal from the field even at this early stage, the slight- 
est excitement or running, the chances are the animal 
becomes blind ere you reach yourdestination. The next 
symptom observable is purging of a black and watery 
character. The animal now obstinately refuses all food 
and water, in cows sudden failure of milk suppl is - 
tent grinding of the teeth = fal mee 

i g° , accelerated pulse, cold extremi- 
ties, animal blind, but hearing is usually as acute as ever 
At no stage of the disease have I found any appreciable 
elevation of temperature, and an early symptou is inter- 
mittent tremors at the elbow and flank. My experience 
4 a the disease runs a course of usually three hex be- 

© crisis is reached. On the third day, sooner or 


later, urgent symptoms may be suddenly developed, the 


animal becomes intensely excited, violent tremors, bel- 
lows fearfully, presses its head against the wall, or, if un- 
fastened, scrambles up against the wall, and is evidently 
suffering pain of the most formidable character ' 

Post-mortem Appearances. The most common, and in- 
deed constant, abnormal condition is intense inflamma- 
tion of the ab-omasum or true stomach, and small intes- 
tines. I wish particularly to call attention to the con- 
dition of the omesum or manyplies which, in rapidly fatal 
cases, is in a soft condition, and by no means unhealthy, 
it is only when the animal has been suffering for days 
that we find, on death or slaughter, a hardened condition 
accompanied by small red or congested spots, which has 
given rise to the erroneous opinion that the animal has 
suffered from obstinate constipation. Such, I feel cer- 
tain, is not the case, the hardened or dry condition being 
the result, and not the cause, of the disease. 

I think it extremely probable, on considering the whole 
merits of the case, that the disease is induced by an irri- 
tant being also more or less narcotic in character, causing 
mal-assimilation of food, and, as a result, non-nutrition 
of blood, accompanied by inflammation of the true 
stomach and intestines, this being the only constant mor- 
bid condition found on post-mortem. 

Treatment is of the most various and contradictory 
nature. For many years, in my practice, the invariable 
treatment giving the most satisfactory results has been 
linseed oil as a purgative. Experience proves conclu- 
sively that Epsom salts are not only highly objectionable 
but are calculated in a very large degree to reduce the 
chance of recovery. I am aware many will disagree with 





me on this point ; but if the post-mortem appearances are 
any indication as to treatment, I think all present will 
agree with me that in no case is it desirable to risk such 
‘treatment. I have tried all methods of treatment, but 
find no two cases give the same result, consequently a 
large percentage of cases are fatal. Bleeding is the most 
uncertain, and so unsatisfactory that I have abandoned it 
altogether. For instance, 1 have started to bleed a num- 
ber of cattle with a view to prevention, and, where cer- 
tainly, no apparent sign of disease could be seen, and ere 
I yot finished with my work, have found an animal show 
brain symptoms, evidently being the subject of disease 
when I bled it. I have also bled an animal which I knew 
was aftected, but in the quiet stage, become half an hour 
afterwards raging mad. Such results make one rather 
sceptical as to benefit to be derived from such treatment 
in the cases recorded by Professor Dick, and quoted by 
Professor Williams in his Principles and Practice of 
Veterinary Medicine. Great benefit is said to have been 
derived from bleedings and strong doses of purgative 
medicine. I regret to say I cannot confirm this state- 
ment ; in fact, my experience is quite the reverse, and I 
have tried every likely remedy. Such as soda bicarb, 
with linseed oil, morphia, belladonna, hydrate chloral, 
hot fomentations to the abdomen, followed by mustard, 
and all with unsatisfactory results. 

When brain symptoms set in, great benefit can be ob- 
—— from continued application of cold water to the 

ead. 

_T advise, when the animal is in good condition, imme- 
diate slaughter, as being not only most humane, but 
most profitable, the attacks of disease being so fatal in 4 
large percentage of cases. Every possible effort ought to 
be tried in the shape of prevention. This, I believe, c42 
be only attained by a careful study and application of 
suitable grasses to suitable soils. I know many farmers 
who are under the necessity of renting grass parks, I mea? 
permanent pasture, to tide them over the dangerous 
period of May and June. 





Discusston. 


l Professor Witu1aMs said—I have had some little &* 
perience of the disease within recent years, but I ann? 
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throw much further light upon it than what is given in | 
my work on the subject. It is a remarkable thing that 
the disease is co-existent with what we call loupin-ill in 
sheep, and it occurs about the same time of the year. | 
There is a difference of opinion as so the cause of loupin- | 
ill. Some years ago our chairman sent me morbid | 
specimeas taken from cattle which had died, and in a | 
spine I found the same organism as is to be found in | 
loupin-ill in sheep. As Mr. Clark is aware there are | 
peculiar conditions in that part of the country. We/| 
cannot possibly connect this grass disease with loupin-ill | 
in sheep beyond the fact that it occurs about the same time | 
of the year. If there are frecks in a district these would | 
be worthy of further study. The disease is exceedingly 
fatal, and it was my usual practice—and I recommend it 
still—to see that the best is made out of the animal in 
order to modify the loss to the owner as much as pos- 
sible. Ido not think purgatives or bleeding will do 
much good. The botanical question should be gone into 
and the grasses closely studied, and an endeavour made 
to find out if there are any grasses in a narcotic state at 
this time of the year. That should be undertaken with- 
out delay, and I consider that it would be more beneficial 
than some of the investigations undertaken by the High- 
land Society. If that Society were to offer good com- 
pensation to men who are devoted to science of this | 
kind—to botanists and so on—a great deal of good would | 
be done, and a great deal of disease would be prevented. | 
Unless we find the cause of the disease our treatment | 
will be in the dark, but if we find the cause of the | 
disease our treatment will become successful. I throw 
this out as a hint to the Highland Society, which | 
at the present time is undergoing changes, that an in- | 
vestigation of this kind would be benetiicial to the far- | 
mers and others who have for so long subscribed to that | 
great society. | 
The Prestognt :—Does the disease occur frequently in | 
Midlothian ? 
Prof. Wint1aMs :—There have been no complaints for a | 
number of years. 
_Mr. Jounstoneg, Perth :---My experience is that the | 
disease occurs more readily on farms where the land is 
poor, and especially where the grass grows sharp. As far | 
as I can see there is no particular reason to account for 
it. Recently I saw stirks and two year olds come down | 
with the disease, but fortunately by a little careful treat- 
ment they were saved. The Chairman has remarked | 
that linseed oil is the best treatment. I found the same 
In my case. Linseed oil I consider a very effective cure, 
and my experience is that the animals recover wonder- 
fully well under it, but in no case should salts be used. 
Mr. Kay, St. Martin’s, said he knew that in the 
South-east and also in Lanarkshire the disease was pre- 
valent, because he had had experience of it with people 
coming to the district in which he resided. When they | 
called him to cases of the disease they were surprised 
that he had never heard of it in the district. His | 
opinion was that the quality of the grass had a great 
deal to do with it. There were farms which produced a 
more indigestible hyter in the grain than others. At the 
same time he did not wish to assert that it was altogether 
a grass disease. (Hear, hear.) He had seen it produced 
at the stall when they were fattening. The Chairman | 
seemed to think that what was called the moniplies was | 
the effect and not the cause of the disease. 





| animals in the summer time. 


could to prevent the occurrence of the disease seeing they 
could do so little to cure it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Rut#errorp, Edinburgh :—I cannot speak of the 
disease and cannot enter into the question—as to how 
far certain lands and grasses produce the disease in cer- 
tain conditions. About six years ago, however, I was 
brought face to face with a pretty violent outbreak of 
the disease amonga herd of cows in Edinburgh. The 
season was an uncommonly hot one. As you are 
probably aware the grasses upon which cattle are fed in 
Edinburgh are sewage grass and Italian rye grass. The 
cattle in question numbered thirty-five, and were large, 
heavy short-horns, fed for the purpose of extracting as 
mach milk as possible. They were being fed on this 
Italian rye grass, which was strong in the head, heavily 
spiked, and to my mind exceedingly indigestible in 
quality. It was a Sunday morning when I received the 
message about the animals being ill, and when I arrived 
I found that two of them were dead and that the re- 
mainder were in a frantic condition. Some were endeavour- 
ing to climb a wall, others were on their back exhibiting 
symptoms of violent brain derangement, resulting evi- 
dently from an abnormal condition operating from the 
stomach. The animals which died afforded me a ready 
access for making a diagnosis of the cause of the disease. 
A post-mortem examination showed that, whatever the 
cause of the disease, inflammation of the fourth stomach 
was produced, and the fourth stomach was not only in- 
flamed, but for the first few feet of the intestines violent 
inflammation was visible, marked with red patches. The 
condition of the remainder of the stomachs was not un- 
usual. The only indications which I had to go upon 
was that 1 was met face to face with violent brain symp- 
toms which were likely to kill animals unless those symp- 
toms could be rapidly removed. You may put whatever 
construction you like upon my statement. I was 
assisted by my pupil, and I was like a butcher and he was 
little else. (Laughter.) We dosed the animals with lime- 
water and linseed tea, and it had the desired effect on all 
of them. Some of the animals lay in a comatose posi- 
tion as if paralyzed for three or four days and some for a 
week. Like all town practitioners whom I ineet with I 


find that rye grass is very trying on the stomachs of the 


I maintain that the treat- 
ment I adopted in this case, which was entirely successful, 


| was a sound treatment. 


Mr. Bisset, Brechin :—I have had considerable ex- 


perience of this disease in the Brechin district, where it 
‘is prevalent every season. 
graveliy soil is less susceptible to the disease. 
‘farms I find in certain seasons when pasturage is good 
not a single case, and that when we come to an old field the 
| disease reappears. 
cow, and two-year-old, and my treatment has proved very 
satisfactory on the whole. 
ment and saltsand oil but [I cannot say which would be 
the best. 
treatment and sometimes on the other. 
appears about the middle of May for the first time, and 
generally terminates about the end of June; but some 
times we have had it as late as the middle of July. 
my experience there can be no real law laid down for the 
treatment. 


My experience is that light 
In some 


I have found the disease in a calf, 
I have tried purgative treat- 
sometimes the animal gets better on the one 
The disease 


From 


Prof. Witt1aMs :—There is ‘one thing which should be 


He (Mr. | kept in view, and that is that the disease cannot be due to 


Kay) had on the other hand looked upon the moniplies | the indigestibility of the grass, because it appears too 


as the cause of the disease. 


It took a long time until it | early in the year and before the grassisinan indigestible 


got intoan abnormal state but until it got that way the | state. (Hear, hear.) 


bowels moved well enough, and yet they would not be | 
hearty. 


” 
Mr. ConstaBLe, Inchture:—I can corroborate what 


When the disease reached a certain stage the | Mr. Clark has said as to treatment, but I think we should 


nervous system got so affected that the bowels went | aim more at the prevention of the disease than its cure. 
wrong. He had no objection to a certain amount of | As for the lands where it takes place I find in my dis- 
Epsom salts being used if it were desirable to operate | tricts—where lands are considered strong—it happens on 


from the bowels. 


He thought they should do all they | almost all sorts of land, but, if anything, more frequently 
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on the black soils. | think it would be a very good thing 
on farms where the disease is prevalent to dose the cattle 
with linseed oil, and I would recommend common 
galt as a preventive. If rock salt or other kinds 
of salt were placed in the fields where the cattle are 
grazing the disease might be prevented. Another very 
important thing to be kept in view is the fact that the 
cattle should have plenty of water, and the water should 
be placed in such a position that the cattle will go readily 
to it, As regards the treatment I think what the Chair- 
man has mentioned regarding the use of linseed oil is just 
about the experience of most of us, and | don’t believe 
in the use of salts as a cure for the disease. 

Mr, Georce Cowie, Balhousie : —I am amongst gentle- 
men who can speak with authority on this intricate 
disease, called the grass disease. 1 hold very much by 
the views expressed by my friend Mr. Rutherford, 
in regard to bleeding. One of the tenants on the Pan- 
mure estate, a very large farmer who has a good farm, 
was greatly aunoyed with this disease. When this gen- 
tlemau gets home his cattle he has them dishorned, and 
since he has adopted that method he has not had a single 
case of the disease. There is no doubt that on farms 
where the land is poor the cattle have been and are liable 
to this grass disease. It is generally when the seed of 
the rye grass gets into a hardened state that the disease 
appears. If only natural grass were sown | don’t 
believe,except in rare occasions, there would be any 
casey of grass disease. (Hear, hear.) I once had an 
animal attacked with grass disease, and that was on grass 
oa of about 12 lbs. of clover and three-quarters of a 

ushel of imperial rye grass. I adopted bleeding and 
linseed, andl changed them on to old grass. We had 
one or two bad cases but we only lost one, the rest re- 
covered although two of them took a considerable time. 

Mr. ConstaBLe :—l think that a large amount of rain 
in the season greatly acts in the way of keeping the 
disease away. In my district the disease has probably 
caused ten deaths in a wet season while in a dry season 
there will be as many as fifty. 1 am therefore inclined to 
think that the degree if the disease depends on the season. 

Mr. Bisset :—I scarcely agree with Mr. Cowie in regard 
to bleeding. When [ commenced business twenty years 
ago a large proportion of the practice went in for bleed- 
ing cattle spring and autumn, but I never saw any good re- 
sults from the practice, and it is now obsolete in our district 

Mr. A. Hutcueson, Dundee :—In regard to the grass 

disease | think the best plan is to bleed the animals for 

good and all after they contract the malady. (Laughter.) 

1 had a case of what was supposed to be grass disease 

amongst a lot of Canadians. It took it after the clover 

was out, J doubted that it was grass disease ay the 
nent morning I got a telegram from my grieve that he 
had to cut the animal’s throat on account of its having 
oene =. ee of grass disease, In regard to what has 

een said about the disease occurring more readily on 

"a land, I consider myself a good farmer, and # I 

ave cases of grass disease. There are some clas - f 
land in which there will always be cases of werk 

In regard to th i i ,_ pense disease. 

| reg: e botanical question I think a ood deal 
might be done to remedy the disease, but I d - t hink 
farmers would stop sowing r ~ heelys: 
A g§ Tye grass in order to put a sto 
to the grass disease. I do not think the general opinj : 
in Scotland is that we should stop sowin : ~ Bee. 

Professor WinttaMs :—We should not ran away wi 
the idea that all animal hibiti oS Son aery wien 
dise 8 exhibiting symptoms of grass 
pony ty pagerce suffering from that malady aon 

n whic : . 
from this disease hea skh supposed to be suffering 
Bright’s disease. We should therefore “i ot ey a 
dinkainl , . ore be careful about 

: ng between disease of the kidneys and this 


and prescribe according] 
Mr. Durxix :—I wish to ites 
! : to ask if grass disease and 
staggers is the same thing! Professor Winataye = ik * 





Mr. Durkie:—We find symptoms of this kind in 
avimals in the winter, but grass is of course not to be 
had then. I think the indigestible theory is surely far 
fetched when the disease occurs from the beginning of 
the grass season until the beginning of July. Even at 
the 5th of July grass is comparatively soft, and if grass 
is indigestible will hay not be the same? The exper- 
ience I have had is of a private nature. I havehad some 
trouble with cows in the winter but the symptoms have 
not quite the same appearance in every way as the well- 
known grass staggers. I had a case of a stirk which pre- 
sented every symptom of grass disease. The animal had 
been grazing on land which had been pasturage from time 
immemorial. I thought I would try my hand at bleeding 
and purging. Cold water was put to the head and hot 
clothes were put to the back, but everything seemed to 
act in opposition to each other. I thought I was to be 
successful but, as Mr. Hutcheson has said, I found at the 
finish that I had to bleed for good and all. (Laughter-.) 

Mr. Cowre :—I agree that the best way for dealing with 
fat cattle which are suffering from the disease is to give 
them the knife, but what are you to do with store cattle 
and stirks. There is a little good to be done by having 
them killed, and we must therefore try to find some 
remedy for the disease. 

The CuatkMAN replying to Mr. Kay, St. Martin’s, said 
there need be no confusion between constipation of the 
monypliesand the true grass disease. Mr Rutherford refers 
tc this outbreak in Edinburgh, but that, in my opinion, 
was a case of grass staggers. I assume that that outbreak 
was not from the month of May till the middle of June. 

Mr. Rutsaerrorp :—It was the month of June. 

The Cuarrman :—Professor Williams states in his 
work—with which I agree—that stomach staggers in 
horses are due to a narcotic in the grass. I do not think 
this grass disease is due to that at all. The Professor 
very firmly states that attacks are due to a superabun- 
dance of grass. Such is not the case with us. I find it on 
light gravelly soil when there is a very great preponder- 
auce of rye to the almost total exclusion of permanent 
grasses and clovers. (Hear, hear.) Here is another 
thing which I also find. After a severe frost we have the 
disease in all its intensity. I have all along thought that 
rye grass is the sole cause of the disease. I have clients 
in my practice to whom I have suggested the expediency 
of altering their recipe in the sowing of seeds by reduc- 
ing the quantity of rye and putting in more permanent 
grass, and when they did so the disease has almost 
entirely disappeared. In our district the remarkable 
thing is this, that the disease attacks the animals in 
certain fields and if we transfer them to permanent pas- 
ture we see no more of it. I have also observed that no 

matter how serious an outbreak may be amongst cattle 
grazing on a field, if you start to cut the grass and give 
it to them in the house they will not take it. What is 
the explanation? I think it is patent--that the animals 
cannot select the grass for themselves. If they eat at 
they are bound to take the mixture of the grass as it 
presents itself to them. Consequently if you give cattle 
a good mixture there is little chance of this gastritis ever 
occurring. I am delighted that we have had such a2 
excellent discussion. It will do great good, and I think 
the Highland society or government may, with great 
honour to themselves, take up the subject of this disease, 
which is of quite as much importance as yoles or the 
Colorado beetle.—(Laughter.)\—The Chairman replying 
to Mr. Bisset said—I have never seen a case of the 
disease in permanent pasture. ing the case which 
Mr. Rutherford referred to, I think his treatment w4* 
sound and rational. If there is the slightest appearanc 
of inflammation I consider that it would be much bet 
to avoid the use of Epsom salts. (Applause.) 
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VETERINARY EpvcaTION. 


The Szcrerary read the circular letter from Mr, W. 
J. Mulvey, enclosing a form of petition for signature. 
(Both the letter and petition have already ‘appeared in 
our pages.) 

Professor WILLIAMS opened the discussion. He said 
I crave the opportunity of making a statement as to my 
position on this question of education, and also with re- 
gard to the new charter now being applied for. In the 
first place you are all aware that our profession was in- 
stituted in London about 100 years ago. In 1823 Prof. 
Dick established his College in Edinburgh. These schools 
went on granting diplomas—one from the Highland 
Society and the other from London. In 1844 the first 
charter was obtained on the joint prayer of the London 
College and Professor Dick as representing the Edinburgh 
College. The application for this charter was gone into 
heartily by Professor Dick as well as many others in- 
terested. 
of the Dick College wss held in Edinburgh. Examiners 
were appointed by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and the examination was conducted in such 
an unfair manner that Professor Dick at once, to use a 
well-known phrase, threw up his drum-sticks and went 
back to the Highland Society. Here they recommenced 
the examination because they saw the injustice that had 
been done to Professor Dick by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Professor McCall and myself have 
now petitioued the Privy Council to have a clause placed 
in the new charter giving us the opportunity of power 
of appeal to the Privy Council if we think an injustice 
is done to the teaching Colleges. 1 hope that the meeting 
will say to me to-day that they approve of the action of 
Professor McCall and myself requesting the power of 
appeal to the Privy Council. There are men in the 
Council of the Royal College, worthy as they are in 
every respect, who cannot possibly deal with the educa- 
tional question. They are men who are not in the habit 


In 1844 the first examination of the students | 





of dealing with such questions. 

Things went on till after the disruption in 1876 when a 
Supplemental Charter was obtained which gave power to | 
create Fellows, and it was at this time that the Ninth | 
Clause was inserted in the Charter. This clause has been | 
the cause of all the disruption. The first charter gave 
equal privileges to every member of the profession. If | 
he was made President or Examiner good and well. As | 
soon as the man got his diploma from the Royal College | 
he had certain privileges, but this Ninth Clause which was 
inserted in the Charter of 1876 provided that no man | 
should be a member of the Council unless he be a Fellow | 
of the Royal College. Now I have from the beginning | 
constantly stood out against this Ninth Clause, and I say 
now what I said before. I said in a hall in Carlisle that 
this Ninth Clause robbed a man of his birthright. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) My birthright as a Member | 
of the profession was the privilege of being a member of | 
Council and possibly aspiring to the chair. | 

When the Ninth Clause was introduced I strennously | 
opposed it, and I certainly went for the new Charter as | 
it proposed to abolishthe Ninth Clause. Those who sup- 
port this new Charter think it is to restore the rights 
and privileges of the members of the profession. So far as | 
the Ninth Clause is concerned, if you are a member of the | 
Council you cannot be an Examiner, and if you are an | 
Examiner you cannot be a member of Council. These 
are the privileges which the Members of the profession 
have been robbed of. Is it right that I, after having | 
gone to London for twenty-five years and spent money | 
to attend the meetings of Council, should not be allowed | 
to become an Examiner! Is it fair that a man who has | 
spent money in doing his duty to his profession should | 
be excluded from participating in any benefit to be de- | 
rived from examination fees? Ido not say that they | 


I believe every gentleman 
on the Board will spend nearly everything he gets. 
(Applause.) During the years I have been a member of 
the Council this was an argument for the doing away of 
this Dual Appointment the reason being that the mem- 
bers of Council appointed themselves as Examiners. Now 
in all my experience I never knew that privilege abused 


make a single penny by it. 


in any one instance. If they had been members of 
Council many would have been fit and worthy men for 
that office and I look back with pleasure on the friend- 
ship I have had with them as Examiners of my students. 
One gentleman in support of the new scheme says that 
the first anatomical examination should include general 
anatomy. Surely he does not know the meaning of 
anatomy. My opinion is that four years is far too 
long for a curriculum. A man may study our pro- 
fession for ten years, and it may be a great advantage for 
him’ to do so, but I do not think that you are entitled to 
compel a man to study for four years when I think 
three years are sufficient. In the first place the re- 
muneration is not sufficient. He gets his diploma and prac- 
tises in the country, and what ishisincome? Is the flame 
worth the candle ? No, it isnot! A man cannot possibly be 
expected to study forfour years in the hope of earning £150 
or £200 a year. If itis decided to extend the curriculum 
to four years [ maintain that the general public will 
seriously suffer. Then this proposal to extend the 
curriculum to four years will have the effect of handi- 
capping good men. At the present time a man is not 
prevented from studying four years at the College; nor 
is he compelled to leave the College at the end 
of four years. ‘To give a man a fair start three 
years [ consider quite sufficient. A poor student 
may have to stop four years before he can go 
to his first examination, and twenty-four years may 
elapse before he can overtake his third examination 
but that is no reason why good men should be compelled 
to attend the College for four years. Good students should 
be allowed to go forward for the examination at the end 
of three years at the furthest. (A voice—* If they are 
ready.”) Certainly, let a man go forward at the end of 
fifty years if he likes. I have seen men who would not 
pass at the end of 500 years. (Laughter.) The Examina- 

tion Board have power to prevent a man entering the 
profession, they can reject him. They can make him 
pay every time that he goes forward for his examination, 
down with the dust every time. (Laughter.) It is a most 
expensive thing. but it is a good thing because it will 
make a lazy man work. If a man has the fear of having 
to pay an examination fee twice he will do is best not to 
have to pay it. In view of this proposal to extend the 
curriculum it should be kept in view that the Board of 
Examiners have power at present to prevent an unfit 

person entering the profession. So far I object to the 
four years curriculum on that account. Give a man a 
good suund English education and a three years curri- 

culum will be found long enough for our profession. If 
our own language is not expressive enough and we must 

have another language let it be French or German, All 

our best works are in French and German, and if a man 

wishes to make progress and put himself on a level with 

the literature of the day and knows French and German 

he has a great advantage over the man who does not. 

In the event of ar. outbreak of a mysterious disease there 

may be nothing having reference to it in the aoe 

of this country, but it may be referred to in a French or 

German work, and if a man can read these languages he 

possesses an excellent advantage over the man who does 

not. What is Latin good for to a veterinarian? If there 

is a parson in the parish he may talk it to you, and may 

make a chum of you for that reason (Laughter.) but if 

you know French and German you have a chance of a 

good marriage. (Renewed Laugliter.) Then I also 

think that written papers should be added to the 
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examination ; but 1 object to the removal of shoes from 
the dead legs as a test. To take a shoe from live leg is a 
comparatively easy thing because there is a resistance, 
but this proposal as to taking a shoe from a dead leg is 
certainly a step backward. We who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day have a connection with farriers 
and blacksmiths. I think most surgeons can trace them- 
selves back to those who worked at the anvil. I myself 
can do so, and 1 see gentlemen around me who can do 
the same. In the FitzWygram examination it was pro- 
posed as a test that the student should be able to make 
shoes. It is doubtless a good thing to be able to make 
shoes but it is not a test of scientific ability. It is an 
accomplishment, but it is non-essential, and I disapprove 
of it. (Applause.) 

Mr. RurnERrrorp :—You will have to take action at 
once in connection with this matter which has been 
raised. In the Royal College they are trying to carry 
their own ends. A petition is presented asking for sig- 
nature. They are wanting two things, and they are not 
only wanting you to subscribe your name to the original 
new Charter as approving of it in all its features, but 
also to oppose the attempt by Professors Williams and 
McCall in contraverting certain of these features. I am 
not prepared to sign that paper, and I am not going to 
sign it. With regard to the first part of this new scheme 
I agree with Professor Williams that the ninth clause 
ought to be abolished, so that the members of the pro- 





examination if honestly conducted. The scheme is a 
nonsensical one, and I desire to say that we should agree 
that there is no necessity for it. With regard to matri- 
culation there is room for improvement.—(Hear, hear.) — 
At the present time we have a scheme which if properly 
carried out is sufficient for all the purposes of the pro- 
fession. It includes a sound English education and a 
good general education. It gives the privilege to stu- 
dents to pass with honours, but I never saw honours 
mentioned in connection with passes. All that is re- 
quired under the present scheme is application.— 
(Applause.)—I agree with Professor Williams that what 
we want is a first-class English education. We have 
men joining the profession who are not ordinary scholars. 
Indeed I have a lot of correspondence from men corres- 
pondents which has been written after they have matri- 
culated and yet the language used is only an apology for 
English. I am satisfied that the matriculation scheme is 
not properly worked, but at the same time I hold it could 
easily be made more uniform to the entire satisfaction of 
every one. Along with Professor Williams I think a 
veterinary surgeon should be a well educated man, but it 
does not follow that the students should be compelled to 
pass the highest examination in Latin or Greek which 
are nothing less than dead languages. On the other hand 
it is of the greatest importance that the men should pass 
a high English education. (Applause.) 

Professor WILLIAMs in a remark said that, as showing 


fession may have their privileges restored. I have also | that he had not been speaking from an interested point 


thought that the abolition of the dual appointment was a | 
mistake, and not only deprived a man of his vote but de- | years would increase the fees. 


of view, the new scheme extending the curriculum to four 
(Applause.) 


prived the Council possibly of the services of the best | Mr. RurHerrorp moved “That the members of this 


man for the post. It is often the case that one man is a | 


society are of opinion that the present scheme of a mat- 


specialist in some particular department of his profession, | riculation examination is sufficient for the requirements 


but this new act if passed will deprive the profession of | 


the services of such a man. Then with regard to the 


question which Professor Williams has raised as to the | 
| Surgeons for preservation.” 


right of appeal. Ido not think that we as private mem- 
bers have anything todo with that. Professor Williams 
and Professor McCall are curators of their own schools 
and it would ill become us to express an opinion in the 
matter. With regard to the educational question I do 
not know why my name has appeared in the document 
on prospective veterinary education which has beeu 
tabled. I know that a document was sent to me for my 
opinions, and T commenced my remarks by saying that 
it did not occur to me that there was any necessity for 
having the course of study increased, my reason for say - 
ing that is that there are increasing numbers of men go- 
ing into the profession, and my experience has shown 
that there is a larger majority of men going into the pro- 
fession better educated, and better up in the principles 
and practice of the profession than was the case years 
ago. Thirty years ago the men who entered the pro- 
fession were certainly good, taken all over, but there is 
now a larger proportion of better men simply because 
there is a larger number of men entering the profession 
My belief is that this proposal for increasing the cur- 
riculum to four years is to limit the number of men get- 
ting into the profession, and I consider that that should 
be plainly stated. It is a scheme under which only men 
with deep pockets would be enabled to get into the pro- 
fession. It does not follow that the men who are p 
est in the pockets have most in their heads. | am - 
ya! that any scheme of this kind would prevent hun- 
dreds of the hardest headed sons of the poor from enter- 
ing the profession, and it is from that class that we ha ‘ 
got many eminent veterinarians. If the term of take 
: ‘ag senegal expenses are naturally augmented it 
- . —— Ans io ™ — argument to raise on 
behal , that we cannot e 
iat pine years, but the fact remains that font i 
pecnigh seated ag been inserted than was in the 
y erto, and certainly too much for the 





of the profession, but recommend that the English pass- 
ing standard be considerably raised, and that all written 
auswers be forwarded to the Royal College of Veterinary 


Mr. JoHNsTONE, seconded, and the motion was passed. 

Mr. RutHEerForp afterward seconded by Mr. Bisset, 
Brechin, moved “ That the members of this society are of 
opinion that the present three years scheme of profess- 
ional education is sufficient, provided a written examina- 
tion be added to each subject at each examination, and 
that all written answers be forwarded to the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons for preservation. This was 
also agreed to.”’ 

The CuatrMan then pointed out that they had not yet 
dealt with the petition. He did not think that a ques- 
tion of this kind should be dealt with at once, and he 
suggested that it should be allowed to lie on the table till 
next meeting. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp :—I think we should express 4” 
opinion on the letter and petition at once. I presume 
the letter is from Mr. W. J. Mulvey. A sufficient 
answer would be that the Charter as drawn up does not 
meet with the views of the society, and that while the 
society is prepared to go in for the abolition of the ninth 
clause it cannot approve of the New Charter as it stan 

Mr. A. SpREULL moved “ That the society approves ° 
the proposed Supplemental Charter so far as it desires 
the abolition of the ninth clause of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1876, but it cannot extend its approval to, 
or sympathise with the provisions contained in the pr 
posed Supplemental Charter which deprives Members 
and Fellows of rights and privileges obtained by the Char- 
ters of 1844 and 1876.” Mr. Durxre seconded, and the 
resolution was carried nem. dis. & 

The |proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the a 
chairman. Peter Morr, Hon. Sec. _ 


— ————_ 
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